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La Pensée, by Auguste Rodin 


The Church 
and the bereaved 


Dre need to have some kind of burial rites seems to be instinc- 
tual. Although I have not made an exhaustive search of the 
writings of anthropologists, every culture about which I have 
read has a ritual of some sort connected with death and the dis- 
position of the body. Apparently this is no accident, since burial 
practices meet needs of the mourners that are too deep to be 
slighted or ignored. 

The needs of the mourners vary somewhat with the culture 
and the individual. As we review history we find numerous var- 


By Paul E. Irion, Chaplain, Deaconess Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri; and Professor- 
elect, Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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iations in burial practices. Early cultures valued burial rites and 
practices that seem strange and bizarre to us. Many primitive 
burial rites were designed to appease the spirit of the deceased 
or to prevent his return to do harm to the living. Consequently, 
the body was often destroyed by fire or buried under rocks, or 
exposed to the elements. Possessions of the deceased, sometimes 
even the members of his family, were destroyed with his body 
in order to remove any reason for his returning. All of these 
rites were basically self-protective, but they met needs of the 
superstitious individuals of these cultures. 

In a more advanced culture, that of the Hebrew people des- 
cribed in the Old Testament, funeral services often were in- 
tended as a dramatization of the loss by the bereaved. There 
was effusive mourning, wailing and chanting; sometimes pro- 
fessional mourners were hired to perform this function. These 
mourners recited over and over the good qualities of the de- 
ceased and proclaimed the extent of the loss of the bereaved. 

Throughout the Christian era the funeral has been an im- 
portant rite of the Church. It seeks to meet the needs of the 
bereaved for a resource of comfort and strength which cannot 
be found in man himself but only in God. The funeral is a means 
not only for expressing the fact that the Church shares the 
burden of loss and sorrow with the bereaved; but also for testi- 
fying to the common experience of mortality. The funeral is a 
ritualistic endeavor on the part of the Church to relate itself 
and its resources to the needs of its sorrowing people. 


The need for support 


What are some of the needs of bereaved persons? The first 
need of individuals who have suffered loss is for support from 
others. Death has torn a gap in the relationships which give 
meaning and substance to their lives. When well-meaning 
friends urge the bereaved person to be brave, they may only 
increase the sense of isolation caused by grief. Separating the 
individual from one of his most distinct needs may isolate and 
injure him further. When we come to a bereaved person soon 
after loss, we may find him in a stunned silence which we 
should respect. We may find sobbing which we should not try 
to stop. The needs and the moods of the bereaved must be 
scrupulously respected. 
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Normally, the bereaved person wants to talk. He wants to 
share his experiences with someone who in a sense can re-live 
them with him. Something of great significance has happened 
to him which he cannot bear alone; so he turns to others for 
support and for help. 


The need to actualize loss 


A second need of a bereaved person is to understand and feel 
the loss as a real and true fact. The intellectual acknowledgment 
of a fact and the emotional acceptance of it are two quite differ- 
ent matters. Several weeks may pass before the mourner feels 
the full impact of the loss, but gradually he feels the deep signifi- 
cance of the bereavement which has occurred in his life. This 
process is greatly speeded by verbalization, by repeating the 
story of the death. As the bereaved repeats again and again the 
fact that the deceased is gone, he comes a little closer to believing 
it. Only a responsive and concerned listener will be able to help 
the mourner at this point. 


The need to express sorrow 


As the fact of loss becomes more evident, the pain of grief be- 
comes more intense. The mourner needs to express this sorrow 
both through weeping and through talking it out. At first, the 
bereaved needs to talk about the person as he knew him in the 
immediate past, then gradually to work toward the more remote 
past. Only then will he be ready to think of the future. So we 
find that mourners will talk about events immediately surround- 
ing the death of their loved one—how death occurred, how the 
person looked, how their hopes for his life waxed and waned. 
Gradually they begin to talk about the total relationship and the 
way in which they now must make an adjustment to their loss. 


Along with an expression of sorrow, there is need for express- 
ing, for putting into words, other deep feelings which often ac- 
company the grief experience, such as hostility and guilt. 


Dealing with hostility 


A particularly potent emotion which is often present in be- 
reavement is hostility. It can spring from several sources. Death 
is terribly frustrating because of our helplessness in the face of 
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it. In spite of the tremendous advances in medical science, situ- 
ations occur in which the best that medicine can do is not enough. 
Such frustration breeds inward anger which can ferment be- 
neath the surface and cause serious damage unless a channel 
is provided for its expression. 

Hostility may also result from strong feelings toward the de- 
ceased. Bereaved individuals frequently express extreme anger 
or dissatisfaction. Sometimes hostility is expressed toward the 
object of this anger; at other times it is focused in an entirely 
different direction. It is not unusual to find a bereaved person 
expressing anger toward a doctor, a friend or relative, a pastor, 
or the funeral director. Sometimes the person directs the anger 
inward upon himself; sometimes he expresses a sort of cosmic 
hostility, blaming God for his plight. 


An experience with a family bereft of wife and mother will 
illustrate the feelings of hostility. Immediately after the fun- 
eral, the husband voiced all sorts of sharp criticisms. He didn’t 
like the way the funeral director had cared for the flowers at 
the mortuary. He was peeved at the reaction of some of his 
deceased wife’s relatives because they did not stay for several 
days after the funeral. He criticized the soloist even though he 
was a Close personal friend. He expressed disappointment that 
his employer had not made a more substantial contribution to 
a memorial fund. He seemed to think that the doctors had failed 
to use every possible treatment for the fatal illness. During my 
post-funeral visits, we discussed these feelings of anger and 
criticism with as much understanding as possible. One day he 
gained real insight into his feelings and said. “You know, I just 
feel sort of angry all over. It’s almost as if I am angry because 
Amelia died and I have had to suffer so much.” If we under- 
stand how a person feels and why he reacts in this fashion, 
we have a much better chance of being truly helpful, 
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Friends should not become overly disturbed by the expres- 
sions of hostility. They should recognize them as reactions to 
frustration—as expressions of feelings which must come out if 
they are to be dealt with. Experience demonstrates that these 
feelings diminish when they are ventilated. 


Dealing with feelings of guilt 


Feelings of guilt often arise in mourning situations. People 
express a sense of guilt over the care, or lack of care, which 
they have given to the deceased, over real or imagined wrongs 
which they have committed. Whether these feelings arise out 
of reality or are pure fantasy, they have to be confronted. The 
person has to clarify them for himself, to bring them out in the 
open where he can see them. As they are clarified he can deal 
with them. Guilt is particularly potent in bereavement situa- 
tions because of the inability to make restitution. It is not pos- 
sible to undo wrong. However, attempts are often made to do so. 

A young man had been estranged from his father for many 
years in a bitter family struggle. After the father’s sudden and 
tragic death, a great change came over the son. He dropped out 
of all community activities; he did not come to church; he 
avoided meeting even his friends. Release did not come until 
several months after his father’s death. One day he blurted out 
to his pastor: “I guess the trouble is that my father is dead, 
and I feel no sorrow. A good son wouldn’t feel that way.” This 
began a therapeutic process that released his guilt feelings and 
enabled him to experience again the acceptance of the Christian 
community. 


The need for new relationships 

It is particularly difficult for mourners to form new relation- 
ships because there is a certain quality of lostness and aloneness 
in their lives. Things seem to be out of focus for them and they 
experience great difficulty in meeting people. And yet only 
through the formation of new relationships will some help be 
found. New relationships will not replace the ones which they 
had with the deceased but, in a sense, they will compensate 
for their loss. 

Human relationships, relationships between people, are the 
very substance of which life is formed. Our personalities, our 
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hopes and ambitions, the good we do in life, all of these are ex- 
pressed in one and only one medium, that of our relationships 
with other people. The contribution that we make to other lives 
and the contribution which they in turn make to us are the 
things which make people what they are. 

Not all people experience all of the needs I have described. 
All mourners experience some of them in varying degrees. We 
must, however, be aware of the possibility of the existence of 
each of them. 


VALUES OF THE FUNERAL 


The funeral has great value insofar as it meets the religious, 
social and psychological needs of the mourners. 

The most important values of the funeral are spiritual. One 
of its basic purposes is to relate the experience of death and 
bereavement to a dimension beyond the human—to proclaim a 
strength greater than human strength, to offer comfort more 
sensitive than human comfort, to present an understanding 
more profound than human understanding. 


An expression of the Christian meaning of life 


While the immediacy of the mourners’ needs requires that 
primary attention be given to them rather than to an abstract 
exposition of the Christian meaning of life, death and resurrec- 
tion, this understanding should be implicit in the content of the 
comfort that is offered. There should be meaningful assurances 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus from which neither life nor 
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death can separate us. There should be an affirmation of faith 
as a source of strength to enable the mourners to face and work 
through their grief, rather than the misrepresentation of faith 
as an alternative to mourning. There should be a presentation 
of the grace of God which reaches out to us in joy and sorrow, 
in faith and despair, in fellowship and isolation. The funeral 
is a Christian witness, not to stoical self-control or to repres- 
sive bravado, but to the confident assurance of the mercy which 
God offers to the living and to the dead. 


A part of the therapy of mourning 


The whole process of recollecting the deceased is a part of 
the therapy of mourning. The funeral sanctions the process of 
remembering the deceased and enables the mourners to under- 
take it. Dr. Erich Lindemann, who did pioneer work in the mod- 
ern psychology of grief, speaks of it as learning to live with the 
memory of the deceased. By this he means that the healing of 
the wound of sorrow comes only after a person, through a long 
and painful process, is able to think about his loved one with- 
out pain. Once the person is able to live comfortably with mem- 
ories of the deceased, he has adjusted to his loss and is no 
longer bound in morbid association with the one who has died. 
The things we do to help the mourners to think of the deceased, 
to recall memories, pleasant and unpleasant, are helpful in the 
process of learning to live with the memory of the deceased. 

The reading of an obituary recalling pertinent facts of the sig- 
nificant experiences in the life now ended among the living, 
stimulates a helpful retracing of the course of that life by those 
who remain. 

The seeing of the body of the deceased in repose can help the 
mourners to realize that life and death have intersected and 
that the relationship to the deceased as they have known it is 
now ended. It now has entered into a new dimension. 

The funeral is an occasion on which those who mourn can 
express in community something of the loss they feel. Very 
. deep feelings are present in the bereaved. Such feelings include 
not only sorrow and sadness, but often fear, hostility, and guilt. 
We know that any strong emotional feeling has to come out and 
be expressed or it will smoulder within the individual and do 
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Too often we repress the feeling of mourners. We urge them 
to hold in, to cover their real emotions with shallow, meaning- 
less feelings. Subtly, we try to compel them to adhere to social 
custom. Most of us like for things to go smoothly and quietly. 
We cannot, however, allow this wish to violate the needs of the 
mourners. They should be free to express their true emotions— 
if they feel like weeping they should be free to do so; if they 
do not feel like it they should be free to be calm and composed. 
We know that different people react in different ways. So long 
as the reaction of grief, whatever direction it takes, is consis- 
tent with the general pattern of the person’s behavior, he should 
be allowed to express it. The Christian fellowship of the Church 
accepts the mourner in the depth of his feeling. 


An expression of Christian community 


Another of the great values of the funeral is to provide an oc- 
casion on which the friends and neighbors of the bereaved can 
express their sympathy and concern, can participate in the ex- 
perience of sorrow, can show their respect and affection for the 
deceased. The funeral is a way of saying, however inadequately, 
that the sorrows of one are the sorrows of all. 


It is of immeasurable support to a bereaved family to have 
their friends indicate their concern by attending the funeral. 
A funeral is an occasion for the bereaved person to experience 
love without being expected to give love in return. Grief very 
often is accompanied by an intense, but understandable, pre- 
occupation with oneself. Frequently, the grief-stricken person 
lacks the capacity to reciprocate. Any indication of friendly, 
warm concern which he is not expected to return is helpful. 


The purpose of the funeral is to turn man’s attention to him- 
self, to the crisis in his experience, and to the resources divine 
and human, which are available for the strengthening and 
stabilizing of his life. It offers to the bereaved members of the 
congregation an opportunity for knowing the depth of the ties 
of Christian love, for finding the meaning of the Christian in- 
terpretation of death as it gradually relates itself to their tragic 
experience, and for strengthening the warmth of the pastoral 
relationship which will sustain them in the difficult weeks that 
are yet to come. 
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Deposition, by Barbara Lekberg 


Cremation or burial? 


W hen I die, this is what I want my family to do: 

® Call the minister of my church; if he is unavailable, ask the 
minister of the most cooperative neighboring church to come 
and give his counsel. 

® Call a reputable funeral director and tell him over the 
phone that they want him to place the body in his least expen- 
sive wooden casket, without facial make-up, expensive clothing, 
and if possible without embalming. Ask him to arrange for the 
final removal of the body before the services. 


By Everett W. MacNair, Dean of the Chapel and Professor of Religion, Talladega 
College, Talladega, Alabama; formerly minister of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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¢ Notify the newspapers promptly, giving the time and place 
of the service; request that no flowers be sent, but suggest that 
contributions be made to the church. 

e Have services held at the church or funeral chapel without 
the body present, at the most convenient time within the next 
four or five days; arrange for triumphant music on the organ, 
piano or harp, but without singing; request the use of readings, 
meditations, and prayers which show dignity and taste and ex- 
press the confidence that they have the strength which comes 
from faith in God. 

e Ask the minister to announce at the church or funeral 
chapel that close friends may meet the family in a side room 
after the service, and to suggest that others sign a guest book 
in the foyer. 

¢ Suggest such autopsy or research as the physicians think 
profitable. 

e Have the remains cremated and the ashes disposed of pri- 
vately, with no marker, in a place known only to the closest 
loved ones. 

The service at my death will be planned ahead of time; and 
it will be somewhat unconventional. This does not mean that 
as a minister I would urge similar plans upon families with 
other convictions. Whether he is consulted in advance or not, 
a Christian minister must be flexible. He seeks, in God’s name, 
to serve the spiritual and emotional needs of his people. 


Making decisions before death 


Making arrangements for burial or cremation and planning 
for a funeral or memorial service are responsibilities of the 
next of kin. Families should plan ahead and give answers to 
questions such as these before death occurs: Which minister 
will be called? What funeral director will be selected? Will 
there be a funeral in two or three days with the body present or 
a memorial service at another time? Will the service be in the 
church or in a funeral chapel? Will the body be buried or cre- 
mated? What type of casket will be used? Where will the re- 
mains be placed? Will there be a memorial stone or marker? 
Will friends be asked to make a memorial contribution to a 
church or charity in lieu of sending flowers? Which persons are 
to be notified? What facts are to be given to the newspapers? 
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The paragraphs that follow will help families consider the 
issues involved and make it easier for them to deal with the 
problems that arise when death occurs. 


Planning the funeral service 


Many ministers think that services for church members 
should be held in the church, but I would not insist upon it. The 
gathering may be pitifully small, and this experience may make 
it difficult for the family to worship there later. I would not try 
to prevent the lying in state of the body the evening before the 
services, if this custom is observed in the area. At such a time, 
many friendships-are renewed, many inspiring things said, and 
some empty hours are filled with kindness. This practice enables 
many who would “like to do something” to find an outlet. While 
I would recommend that the final care of the body be without 
embalming or facial makeup, I would not insist. 


If the casket is to be present it should be closed before the 
service; and there should be no final “passing round to view 
the remains.” This practice destroys the sense of spiritual vic- 
tory that the minister endeavors to create. For the same reason 
I would try to prevent negative or gruesome lodge rituals after 
the service. Contrary to the claims of some Masonic leaders, it 
is possible for that order to combine its ritual and its burial 
readings at the chapel before the minister begins. A profusion 
of flowers, heart-searing sentimental music, insincere eulogies 
and quotations should be omitted. Families of taste and discrim- 
ination tend to prefer memorial services at the church, without 
the mechanics of wheeling a casket in and out of the sanctuary. 
The trend in cities is for committal at the funeral chapel without 
a procession to the cemetery or crematorium. 


“Unto dust shalt thou return” 


The pictorial folder of a burial vault company is before me. 
It describes a wonderful casket container which is made of re- 
inforced concrete and is rendered moisture-proof by an asphalt 
process. Pictures show one that was removed after eighteen 
years of use. It had supported 10,450 pounds of earth and cement 
above it for all that time, and yet was in perfect condition. I 
can only ask, ‘‘To what purpose?” 
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“Dust thou art, to dust returnest, / Was not spoken of the 
soul.” This is nature’s way with the body. Whether the body re- 
turns to the earth now or later makes little difference. Pretending 
that death does not bring the dissolution of the body is un- 
worthy of Christians. 

Death repels us in our ordinary frame of mind. Christian 
faith lifts us above mere common sense to exaltation of spirit. 
even in the face of death. We come to realize that God promotes 
our loved ones to newness of life within the Kingdom of Love. 
In the light of this fact, it is primitive and immature to attach 
great importance to what happens to the body after death. 


Cremation of the body 


During the thirty years of my ministry there has been a 
marked increase in the practice of cremation. The number of 
crematoriums in America has doubled in that time. The feeling 
is growing that this is a beautiful, dignified, self-respecting way 
to dispose of our ‘“‘earthly vessels.” 

All bodies interred in Westminster Abbey have been cre- 
mated, including those of the last two archbishops of Canter- 
bury. In England in 1957, 28.36 per cent of the deaths were fol- 
lowed by cremation. There has been a marked increase in re- 
cent years in the number of cremations in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and West Germany. This practice is more common 
in the western states than in other parts of the U.S.A. About 
fifty per cent of the deaths in Seattle, Washington, are followed 
by cremation. 


Cemeteries and the use of the land 


We owe respect, honor and gratitude to those who came be- 
fore us. But we owe much more to those who follow after us. In 
dying, we want to remember their needs. My family comes from 
a New Jersey village with old Dutch traditions. We have en- 
joyed visiting the village with its lovely old church, its ancient 
spreading oak tree and the cemetery dotted with eighteenth 
century headstones. But one year when I visited the village it 
was seething with people. It had become an outpost of New 
York suburbia. Rows of neat houses filled the fields in which I 
used to roam. The village church now had a thousand mem- 
bers. They pushed out the walls, and even the furnace room was 
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filled with Sunday School children. Something had to be done! 
With as little publicity as possible, the ancient headstones be- 
gan to disappear. The ground was used for an educational wing 
for the church. Today’s children must be served, rather than the 
bodies of those long dead. 

Five cemeteries in San Francisco have had to be abandoned 
to make room for industry and residential areas. It is a mis- 
taken shibboleth that cemetery companies can provide perpetual 
care. As America grows and the population explosion continues, 
cemeteries at the center of cities will have to give way to the 
needs of the living. 

Cremation is the most logical answer to this problem. An urn 
or box containing six to twelve pounds of ashes and skeletal re- 
mains takes but little space. It can be transported without the 
help of a hearse, to some quiet, inexpensive spot. 


The cost of funerals 


In 1946, James Myers, Jr., reported that in New York County 
the funeral bill, in estates of less than one thousand dollars, 
averaged $372, or 61.7 per cent. of the net bequest. In estates 
between $1,000 and $5,000, the average funeral bill was $541, 
or 23.7 per cent of the inheritance. The average insurance paid 
at the deaths of 7,871 adult industrial policyholders was $308, 
but the average amount spent on the funerals was $363. This 
means that these wage earners paid higher funeral bills than 
they could afford. 

A speaker addressing the Wisconsin State Board of County 
Judges in 1953 said that the average costs charged to estates 
for funeral expenses in Dane County (greater Madison) had 
risen from $649 to $719 in a single year. 

In the same year, Earl T. Newcomer of Kansas City defended 
the charges made by funeral directors. He said that the average 
charge made by one thousand funeral directors for their services 
was $324.04 per funeral, not including the cost of the casket. 
He said that advertising, salaries, rent, and overhead, including 
collection costs and bad debts, came to that amount. He did not 
say what the additional costs were for the casket (presumably 
$550 to $2,000 or more), the cemetery plot and services, the 
memorial stone, newspaper notices, clergy fees, flowers, tele- 
grams, and the entertainment of relatives, 
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Cremation costs less than burial 


In 1954, a reputable funeral director in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, said that he could provide a casket, death certificate, cre- 
mation certificate, and all the services for the body for $175.00. 
The cremation fee would be $65. A small plot in a cemetery, 
which would hold three or four urns, would cost from $70.00 to 
$90.00. A bronze marker would cost $85.00 and up. Embalming, 
makeup, and dress clothing would not be needed, if the body 
were finally cared for without public display. While a casket is 
not required by Wisconsin law, a union rule requires a con- 
tainer at the crematorium. Cremation funerals usually involve 
much less expensive caskets. 

The Cleveland Memorial Society offers a pre-planned funeral 
for $200. (See pages 22 to 24.) This plan includes immediate 
cremation without embalming or display of the body. It does 
not include disposal of the ashes. In Ohio immediate cremation 
is legal. In Wisconsin there must be a forty-eight hour waiting 
period. 


Estimating funeral costs 


Families should know what the burial costs are to be. A Mil- 
waukee funeral director gives his clients a card which says that 
charges for the “casket” include the coffin; personal and staff 
time; preparation of the body; use of a chapel at and before 
the service; funeral coach trips from the home and to the cem- 
etery; listing and arranging the flowers and a bank of ferns; cars 
for the flowers, the family, and the minister; the services of an 
organist; candles; and the acknowledgment of cards. Addi- 
tional charges are made for a vault or rough box, newspaper 
notices, singers, a clergyman, telegrams, flowers, clothing, ex- 
tra cars, and extra transportation. The card states that there 
will be a separate bill for opening, decorating, and closing the 


SouRCES: 
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Know about Funerals and Interments,’ New York, 1953. 


Sheba Hargreaves, Why Mankind is Returning to Cremation. Portland, 
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Milwaukee Journal, ‘Funeral Costs are Criticized,’ December 3, 1953; 


James Myers, Jr., Cooperative Funeral Associations, Cooperative League of 
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grave when the vault is set; for a weather tent; for overtime for 
late arrival at the cemetery; for a lot and for the stone. 


Ethical practices of funeral directors 


The Association of Better Business Bureaus, in 1953, reported 
that only six per cent of those questioned after attending a 
funeral thought that the funeral arrangements could have been 
improved, and that only a very small minority of the funeral 
directors were unethical. The Bureau took for granted the right 
to advertise, the value of embalming, the use of a funeral chapel, 
and the goal of perpetual care. Unethical practices which the 
Bureau condemned were the advertising of prices, exerting 
pressure for more spending, inquiring about the amount of in- 
surance and guaging the bills accordingly. It warned against 
high pressure cemetery sales, the selling of lots with restric- 
tions on the choice of a funeral director and a monument dealer, 
and the selling of lots in undeveloped cemeteries, or in ceme- 
teries where there was not adequate provision for perpetual 
eare. The Bureau advised against ‘package deals” by which 
lots and funeral services are bought on installment, and pre- 
paid insurance policies in which the funeral director is a bene- 
ficiary, or in which the fine print makes provisions for rising 
prices. 


O Gop ouR FATHER, we seek thee as we are again confronted with 
the mystery of death and the sense of blessing in those from whom 
we have been parted. We thank thee for the beauty of persons and 
for the particular gifts in those we have loved. We thank thee for 
the vivid sense of their being and for their deeds and acts in life, 
and we pray to be worthy of them as we finish out our own span 
of years. Especially do we thank thee for their imagination, iden- 
tification and unselfishness and for all they gave to those around 
them, especially to us. Wherever they are and whatever their new 
insights, we pray thy nearness to them and thy spirit in them that 
all they learned of life here may be consummated. In the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—WINNIFRED WYGAL in Reflections of the Spirit 
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Following the suggestions made in these brief articles 
would lessen the burdens of the loved ones who survive 
us, and would deepen our expressions of honor and comfort. 


Preparation 
for the end of life: 


Page 18 e MAKING PERSONAL DECISIONS 
Page 20 e MAKING. A WILL 


Page 22 e PROVIDING FOR SIMPLE FUNERAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Page 24 e GIVING MEMORIALS 


Page 26 e WRITING LETTERS OF COMFORT 


Making, personal decisions 


W hen a husband and wife first know that they are to become 
the parents of a child, they make all manner of plans: choosing 
an appropriate name, both for a boy and for a girl; learning 
about the proper care and feeding of infants; accumulating nec- 
essary articles of clothing and equipment; and feeling, all the 
while, a new surge of ambition and determination commensu- 
rate with their anticipated responsibilities. How strange that we 


By George D. Alley, Minister of the Suffolk Christian Church (Congregational), Suf- 
folk, Virginia; and a member of the Council for Christian Social Action. 
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do not make somewhat the same kind of preparation for the end 
of life as we do for the beginning! 

This attitude is not difficult to explain in view of our natural 
reluctance to consider the ending of anything we enjoy. That 
death is an inevitable, inescapable fact, or that it is as much a 
part of life as birth, does little to change our attitude toward it. 
Remembering the joys we have known, expecting more of joy 
in the future and hoping to live long enough to do all that we 
have planned, we prefer not to think about death; and to go on 
about the business of living as though it would never occur. 

The experiences which have the deepest meaning for us are 
dependent upon our relationship to other persons. To contem- 
plate the loss of any of these, through death, is to draw a curtain 
of pain and fear over the brightness of our joy. 

Death is rarely a topic of conversation, even with those per- 
sons who are closest to us. But it ought to be, so that our desires 
may be understood and a very special kind of help for the be- 
reaved may be arranged in advance. If there are no conversa- 
tions about death before it comes, no adequate plans can be 
made. Then the bereaved members of the family must give 
answers to innumerable questions, with virtually no direction, 
at a time when they may be least able to think and act intelli- 
gently. This complicates the grief situation unduly. 


Planning for death assists the bereaved 


The thoughtful Christian person who would avoid imposing 
an additional burden upon those he leaves behind, will do most, 
if not all, of the following: 

® Discuss, not morbidly, but briefly and calmly, his feelings 
about death with those nearest and dearest to him. 

® Write his last will and testament, using the legal counsel 
of a competent attorney; and he will keep it up to date. 

® Do his best to provide adequate insurance on his life and 
for the education of his children, plus social security, etc.; and 
he will maintain a current listing of such policies as are in force 
and make it readily available in a safety deposit box, or some 
similarly secure place. 

© Decide on the disposition to be made of his body (whether 
burial, cremation, or medical research) and purchase a cemetery 
plot, if such is required. 
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© Specify a particular minister whom he prefers to have in 
charge of the funeral (or memorial) service; and indicate the 
funeral director, if a certain one is desired. 

® Indicate, in writing (and file away for safe keeping) such 
Scripture passages, poetry, or music as he would like to have 
included in the service. 

® Indicate his preference concerning flowers or contributions 
to a memorial fund, a church, or a benevolent agency. 

e State his wishes concerning the cost of the funeral which is 
largely determined by the amount spent for the casket (from 
$150 up to $3,000 or more). 


Making a will 


It is always a cause for genuine gratitude if the deceased has 
made a will. It saves endless legal proceedings which are costly 
in time and money. No guardian or administrators need to be 
appointed, no extensive appraisals made of property, no un- 
necessary appearances at probate court. There is more reason 
to rejoice if the will has been wisely drawn so that one member 
of the family is not unduly favored to the exclusion of others. 
Happy is the family which has a wisely drawn will and is spared 
prolonged bitterness or lengthy litigation. 

One’s will is the way in which he allocates his disposable re- 
sources. During most of his life his income may have been 
needed to meet everyday necessities—food, clothing, shelter, 
and taxes. When life is over one’s resources can be given ac- 
cording to his interests and desires. Usually the gifts can be 
larger than those one has previously been able to make to the 
persons and causes which seem important. It is therefore a gift 
of unusual significance and, in some respects, sums up the mean- 
ing of the life that has been lived. 

A Christian, genuinely committed to his Lord, will act as a 
good steward when he draws his will. He will be keenly aware 
that he has received and used what is the Lord’s whether it 
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has been earned or unearned, deserved or undeserved. In grati- 
tude to the Giver he will consider his responsibilities for other 
people, their situation, and their institutions. He will consider 
the needs of his family and dependents, the community agencies 
and organizations, his church and its world-wide work, and the 
social causes to which he has given his life-long efforts. A will 
may be the projection of his deepest interests into the future. 
It is his final vote for the things he believes in. Its scope must 
be as wide and deep as the range of his Christian concern. 


What are the criteria for a Christian will? 


The first criterion in making a will is the welfare of one’s 
family and dependents. Will there be enough income to pro- 
vide food, shelter, clothing, and education for young children? 
Are there aged members of the family whose needs should be 
met? Will there be adequate provision for the husband or the 
wife? 

A second criterion is the understanding that the will-maker 
shows of what makes society function. If he leaves his wealth 
to an individual hoping that it will bless the whole community, 
the funds may be used within the limits of that man’s personal 
interests. If he gives it to an institution or organization with 
broad concerns it is more likely to serve a socially useful pur- 
pose, over a longer period of time. In our age, organizations ex- 
ert great influence upon the course of human events. 

A third criterion for a Christian will is social imagination. 
This leads one to allocate resources to causes which have the 
potency of a mustard seed even though at present they may be 
small. If the whole of one’s resources is given to established 
institutions and respectable organizations, it is probable that 
the money will only help to preserve the status quo and the 
kingdoms of the rulers of this world; whereas, if the funds are 
given to struggling causes which have the promise of righting 
injustices and opening doors for the disadvantaged, they may 
bear fruit in the future. 

Writing a will is the act of a Christian steward, responsible 
to his family and dependents, and to those others whom, having 
not seen, he loves and serves through Jesus Christ. 

—RAY GIBBONS 
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Providing for simple 


funeral arrangements 


The Cleveland Memorial Society is a non-profit 
corporation organized to help its members 
make simple, dignified funeral arrangements. 


The Cleveland Memorial Society was established in 1948 for 
the purpose of promoting dignity and simplicity in funeral ar- 
rangements. The Society now enrolls more than 900 families. 

Members of the Society believe that emotional stress leads 
many persons to arrange costly and elaborate funerals for their 
loved ones, even though this practice is contrary to their con- 
victions. The Society recommends the utmost simplicity in fun- 
eral services and suggests that cremation or private burial take 
place before memorial services are held. 


Purposes of the Society 


The Society welcomes members from all racial and religious 
groups who “disapprove of placing the body in an ostentatious 
coffin and having it present during funeral services; of gifts of 
flowers by friends and relatives; and of mournful, stereotyped 
music and funeral processions.” It invites into membership all 
who “believe in the prompt disposition of the dead by means of 
cremation or simple private burial, followed by a dignified 


memorial service in a church or elsewhere.” The purposes of 
the Society are: 


¢ To promote, through education and other means, dignity 
and simplicity in the disposition of the dead. 

¢ To plan for its members and their families, through licensed 
funeral directors, one of these services: 
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TYPE I SERVICE—A funeral establishment transports the body 
without embalming to a crematory where it is cremated, the 
cost, including the price of cremation, not to exceed $200.00. 


TYPE II SERVICE—This service includes embalming if neces- 
sary, placing the body in a modest coffin selected by the fun- 
eral director, and private burial before the memorial service, 
if any. Cost not to exceed $300.00. 


This plan makes it unnecessary for members to negotiate re- 
garding the price of the funeral. Payment is made to the fun- 
eral director at the time the services are rendered. 


How the plan operates 


One member of the family joins the Society and pays the fam- 
ily membership fee of $10. There are no annual dues. The mem- 
ber and each person in his family fill out cards indicating wheth- 
er they desire Service I or Service II; their preference for a fun- 
eral director; whether a memorial service is desired; and, if so, 
the name of the clergyman or other speaker. These cards are filed 
with the funeral director, ready for use when needed. 


Provision for research and sight restoration 


The members of the Cleveland Memorial Society point with 
pride to the following activity into which their philosophy has 
led them. A number of the members have bequeathed their 
bodies to the Medical School of Western Reserve University for 
medical research, at the same time granting permission, through 
the newly organized Central Eye Bank of Cleveland, to use their 
eyes for sight restoration. 


To organize other societies 


So many requests about how to organize have been sent to 
the Cleveland Memorial Society that it has perpared an “Or- 
ganizational Manual for Memorial Societies.” 

The Society recommends that similar organizations be formed 
by churches and other fellowships; that membership be open to 
all persons regardless of religious affiliation; and that the board 
of trustees of the church or fellowship endorse the plan of or- 


ganization. 
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One of the first responsibilities of the newly formed organiza- 
tion would be to secure the cooperation of at least two local 
funeral directors and to establish with them the prices that 
would be charged for the two types of service described above. 
The Society will be glad to send copies of the Manual, its By- 
Laws, and the “Continuing Agreement” between the Society and 
the funeral directors with whom it cooperates. For these mater- 
ials and other information write to Rev. Robert Killam, Min- 
ister, The First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 21600 Shaker 
Boulevard, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 


Giving memorials 


The Evangelical Benevolent Memorial Fund began in 1944 
when more flowers were ordered for the funeral of a beloved 
church member than the florist could supply. When asked what 
should be done with the large amount of money that was left, the 
widow conferred with the pastor. Together they decided to pur- 
chase sick room equipment for use in the community. 


Memorials rather than flowers 


From this simple beginning has grown a fund that has pro- 
vided equipment and services for many sick people in our com- 
munity and beyond. Our sick room equipment now includes 
forty-six hospital beds, three hydraulic patient lifts, two room 
air-conditioning units, two dozen pairs of side rails, five dozen 
walkers, eight dozen pairs of crutches of various sizes, one dozen 
over-bed and beside-bed tables, and innumerable other items. 
Our equipment is valued at more than $10,000; and approxi- 
mately $15,000 has been spent for nursing care. 

All of this equipment and these services have been made pos- 


By Henry G. Lippert, Pastor, First United Church of Christ (Evangelical and Re- 
formed), Tell City, Indiana. 
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sible by memorials and gifts of appreciation. Memorials are 
given at the time of death by relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased; gifts of appreciation are given by borrowers of equip- 
ment when they return it. 

Memorial Fund coin envelopes have been printed and are 
available at the church and at funeral homes. Gifts of from 
one to ten dollars are inserted in the envelopes; they are signed 
by the donors and left at the church or funeral home. The Me- 
morial Fund then sends an attractive card to the family of the 
deceased, indicating the name of the donor, but not the amount 
of the gift. The following Sunday, the church bulletin lists the 
names of the persons who have contributed to the fund in mem- 
ory of the deceased. 

The florists of the community have never openly opposed our 
Memorial Fund; and some floral pieces are always present at 
each funeral. In fact, one florist recommended the project for 
an award. 


Responsibility for the funds 


A committee of five persons is in charge of the fund. The 
pastor serves as secretary-treasurer. A simple accounting system 
is used to record income and expenditures, as follows: 


Balance brought forward $1500.00 
Expenditure Income 
In memory of Mr. John Doe 

5.00 
5.00 
Ck. No. xx Blank Company—hospital $1510.00 

bed, mattress $100.00 
Balance carried forward $1410.00 


Ministry to those near and far 


The Memorial Fund has made possible a ministry that goes 
far beyond denominational and community. boundaries. Sick 
room equipment will go into any home: no conditions are too 
bad; no distance too great for this service. In this way, a mem- 
orial tribute to the deceased serves the needs of the living. 
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Writing letters of comfort 


Nothing in life calls forth a more spontaneous concern for a 
friend or neighbor than does the word that he has been sud- 
denly bereaved by a death in his family. Our first impulse is to 
go to him, to offer to do anything possible to ease his grief or, if 
there is no service we may render, to let him know—just by be- 
ing there—that we care. When we are separated from our friends 
by distance or are unable to go to them, we can convey sympathy 
in a personal note or letter. 

The letter should begin with a clear, simple statement of its 
purpose: to express what you feel for your friend under the 
circumstances you know to have befallen him, remembering 
that it is not necessary to go into detail as to what these are. 
The following points are among those that would be covered 
in expressing what is in your mind and heart: 

¢ That you are confident about his personal faith, by means 
of which he may keep in touch with the divine resources he will 
need as he works his way out of the deepest moments of his 
grief. 

¢ That you are confident as to the ultimate goodness which is 
behind God’s purposes, even when these cannot be clearly dis- 
cerned. 

* That you know something of what the deceased meant to 
him, possibly recalling one or two specific examples. 

¢ That the deceased meant a great deal to you, too, again men- 
tioning one or two reasons for your own sense of loss. 

¢ That he will be very much in your thoughts and prayers, 
especially during the early days of this particular experience. 

You may also want to include a quotation, either from Scrip- 
ture, poetry, or the most beloved prayers of the Church—using 
such material as you have found particularly helpful in a sim- 
ilar experience of your own, or which you feel will be helpful 
to him. Make sure that the meaning of your quotation is theo- 
logically sound and compatible with the faith of your friend. 

When you sit down to write, know that nothing you could do 
can possibly mean so much to your friend; put your heart into 
what you write, even as you would into the words you might 
speak to him in person. —GEORGE D. ALLEY 
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book reviews 


FOR MOURNERS AND THEIR PASTORS 


Ye Shall Be Comforted, by Wil- 
liam Rogers. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 96 op., 
$1.50. 


This is an exceedingly helpful 
book for the parishioner who 
has lost a loved one. The Congre- 
gational Christian author has 
written from a deep understand- 
ing of man’s emotions, which 
he describes to the great benefit 
of the mourner. This reviewer 
has found the book helpful, both 
personally and for its intended 
use, presentation by the pastor 
to parishioners at the time of 
bereavement. 


When You Lose a Loved One, 
by Charles L. Allen. West- 
wood, N.J.: Fleming Revell 
Co., 60 pp. 


The author summons argu- 
ments to indicate that one need 
not fear death, making reference 
to the alleged dying words of a 
number of persons, and giving 
various scriptural references. 


Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled, 
by J. Robert Watt. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 125 pp., $2.00. 


The book includes twenty-five 


funeral sermons, each short, and 
each one directed to a specific 
situation. Quotations from liter- 
ary sources are numerous. For 
mourners, but helpful for pas- 
tors as a sermon starter and for 
illustrative material. 


And Peace at the Last, by Rus- 
sell L. Dicks and Thomas S. 
Kepler. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 94 pp., $1.50. 


The author of the first section, 
Dr. Dicks, places himself in the 
position of the dying person and 
looks out about him, speaking 
of the experience with deep in- 
sight, wit, and understanding— 
the kind of understanding which 
a mature counsellor can read in- 
to a situation he himself is not 
actually undergoing. 

The luminous words collected 
and introduced by Thomas Kep- 
ler in the second section of the 
book include such classic gems 
as Steere’s “Dying the little 
deaths.” Recommended for par- 
ishioner and pastor. 


The Funeral Encyclopedia, edi- 
ted by Charles Wallis. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953962276 pp.) 99-90. 
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A compendious help for the 
minister; includes typical serv- 
ices for the funeral, a wealth of 
scriptural references, hymns, 
benedictions, and ninety-three 
sermons arranged according to a 
dozen categories. 


The Funeral and the Mourners, 
by Paul E. Irion, Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 186 pp., $2.75. 


By far the most helpful book 
for the pastor, it approaches the 
funeral from the point of view 
of both scriptural understanding 
and modern dynamic psychol- 
ogy. This Evangelical and Re- 
formed author speaks to both the 
conscious and unconscious needs 
of the mourner at the time of 
separation by death. 


The Funeral, by Andrew W. 
Blackwood. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1952. 


A full discussion of the fun- 
eral itself, as a ceremony, and 
as such most helpful. 


Funeral Sermons and Outlines. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
House, 1951, $1.75. 


Selections from fifteen sermon 
masters of years past, a collec- 
tion of themes, sermonettes, out- 
lines, illustrations and quota- 
tions, poetry and texts. For ex- 
ample, Chrysostom, in a moving 
sermon on the text, “concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not” (I Thes. 4:13), an- 
ticipates modern psychological 
insights when he writes: 
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“nor do I say you should not 
grieve. ... You may grieve and 
weep, but give not way to de- 
spondency. ... ” 


PAMPHLETS 

For Those Who Mourn, The 
Forward Movement Publica- 
tions, 421 Sycamore St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (28 pages, no price 
listed). This pamphlet outlines 
several discussions on death. 
They are written in a meditative 
and worshipful mood and are 
followed by a number of pray- 
ers. 


Comfort and Strength, a series 
of pamphlets, with about 125 
different titles, each title deal- 
ing with a specific illness, con- 
cern or attitude. Titles close to 
our subject include’ Ralph 
Abele’s “He Cares and He 
Cures”; Harold Wilke’s “Trust, 
in the Shadows”; Clyde Lining- 
er’s “Nothing Is Ever Lost”; and 
Harold Crouse’s “Walking 
Through the Valley.” All titles 
are available from Dr. Harold 
Peters Schultz, 1720 Chouteau 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Interpreting Death to Chil- 
dren, by Helen H. and Lewis J. 
Sherrill, National Council of 
Churches (October, 1951). This 
helpful pamphlet fulfills the 
promise of its title. 

By Haroitp WILKE, Director 
of the Commission on 
Church and Ministry of the 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 


program planning 


PLANNING FOR CHRISTIAN BURIAL 


The New England village 
church, surrounded by graves of 
its former members, testifies to 
the responsibility which church- 
es once had for the burial of the 
dead. Members of the church 
helped the family wash and pre- 
pare the body for burial, dug 
the grave, participated in the 
funeral, gave support to the be- 
reaved members of the family, 
and cared for the grave after in- 
terment. Most of these functions 
are now performed by others on 
a commercial basis. 

What responsibility does the 
church have today for the burial 
of the dead and for comforting 
the mourners? The social action 
committee can render great help 
to members of the church by de- 
voting one or two of its meet- 
ings to this subject. It may then 
wish to undertake a program of 
action in the church and com- 
munity. 


Selecting areas for action 


The first meeting of the social 
action committee might be de- 
voted to consideration of this is- 
sue of Soctan Action. After gen- 
eral discussion and the citing of 
local experiences, it might be 
advisable to select the subjects 
which call for education and ac- 


tion in your church and com- 

munity. Among these are: 

e Understanding the Christian 
meaning of death; 

¢ Giving comfort to the be- 
reaved; 

e Making wills 

settlements; 

Providing inexpensive funeral 

arrangements; 

Preparing for the end of life. 


and property 


Understanding the Christian 
meaning of death 

The committee might ask the 
minister to preach one sermon or 
a series on the Christian mean- 
ing of death and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. One valuable 
resource is Chapter 15 on “The 
Fulfilment of Life” in Beyond 
Tragedy by Reinhold Niebuhr 
(Seribner’s 1937). Other help- 
ful books are reviewed on pages 
27 and 28. 


Giving comfort to the 
bereaved 

Groups within the church may 
wish to read and discuss “The 
Church and the Bereaved” by 
Paul Ey Irion- (pages: 3 to! 10). 
Some persons will want to read 
his book The Funeral and the 
Mourners, reviewed on page 28. 
They will also want to learn to 
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write more meaningful letters of 
comfort. (See pages ..). 


Making wills and property 
settlements 

Adult groups in the church 
might ask a small committee to 
consider the problems encoun- 
tered in the disposition of the 
property of bereaved persons. 
The membership of the commit- 
tee might include a widow, a 
lawyer, and an insurance man. 
They might plan a church-wide 
meeting on this subject, using 
materials available from de- 
nominational headquarters. The 
committee might arrange to 
hold occasional hearings on wills 
and property settlements. 


Providing inexpensive 
funeral arrangements 

The feeling is widespread that 
funeral directors take advantage 
of the emotional state of be- 
reaved persons to urge them to 
make far more expensive fun- 
eral arrangements than they 
can afford. (See pages 15 to 17.) 

Perhaps funeral directors are 
the innocent recipients of our 
feelings of frustration and guilt: 
frustration because of our ina- 
bility to ward off death, and of 
guilt because of our lack of 
preparation for this inevitable 
aspect of life. Our studied eva- 
sion of the fact of death finds us 
unprepared for the decisions that 
must be made when it occurs. 
Therefore, we make more lavish 
arrangements for embalming, 
clothing, facial make-up, caskets, 
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funerals, vaults and cemetery 
lots than are in good taste. 
Because of their withdrawal 
from the field, the churches are 
partly responsible for the devel- 
opment of ornate and expensive 
funeral arrangements. They have 
the opportunity of helping 
people to make more simple and 
dignified funeral arrangements. 
The social action committee or 
other group in the church should 
find out what church members 
are paying for funeral costs and 
what the lowest prices are for 
simple, dignified funeral ar- 
rangements. See “Cremation or 
Burial?” (pages 11 to 17) and 
“Providing for Simple Funeral 
Arrangements” (pages 22 to 24). 
Two brochures which will be 
very helpful to the committee 
are “Facts Every Family Should 
Know About Funerals and In- 
terments” and “Questions You 
Should Ask About Cemetery 
Lot Promotions.” Both are avail- 
able upon request from any 
branch office of the Association 
of Better Business Bureaus.! The 
Association has also prepared a 
film, To Serve the Living, which 
can be obtained without charge 
from its branch offices. The film 
is 16mm., black and white, with 
sound and runs 27 minutes. It 
shows a son who comes home 
from college to find his father 
dead and the funeral director 
in his home making arrange- 
ments for the burial. The son 


1 Association of Better Business Bu- © 
reaus, 723 Chrysler Building, New 
York ity INGLY 


resists the services of the fun- 
eral director but learns of the 
many services he renders. 

The social action committee 
may wish to hold a meeting with 
the funeral directors of the 
county or city to discuss their 
services. It may wish to take 
the lead in forming a memorial 
society similar to the one devel- 
oped in Cleveland. 


Preparing for the end 
of life 


The average family has to deal 
with the problems of death about 
once every ten years. The com- 
mittee may wish to undertake 
an educational project which 
will help persons face the prob- 
lems connected with a death in 
the family and make more ade- 
quate preparation for the end 
of their own lives. In addition to 
the suggestions made above, the 
committee may wish to print a 
flier for distribution to church 
members. The Social Action 
Committee of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Royal Oak, 
Michigan, has developed such a 
flier, which reads: 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING 
CHRISTIAN FUNERALS 


Feeling that most church people 
give far too little advance thought 
to funeral and burial matters, and 
that, consequently, these are often 
settled, when the occasion arises, 
simply in terms of custom and 
convenience, the Social Action 
Committee of the Congregational 
Church of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
shares with you the following 
statement. It has the approval of 
the Board of Deacons. 


We should take guidance from 
our Christian beliefs in planning 
our funeral and burial rites. A 
Christian funeral emphasizes the 
spiritual aspect of death by turn- 
ing our thoughts toward God and 
the continuing life of the spirit. 
“He is not a God of the dead but 
of the living for all live unto Him 
(Luke 20:38). 

In order that our plans may re- 
flect our faith, the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 


1. When death comes, call your 
minister. Look to him for counsel- 
ling not only regarding spiritual 
matters but in connection with 
some of the practical details of the 
funeral. 


2. Think seriously of holding the 
funeral service in the church. 
There is no rental or clergy fee 
for church members. 


3. Costly caskets and expensive 
floral displays are not necessary 
for the expression of sorrow and 
affection. Gifts to medical re- 
search, libraries, charitable and 
educational organizations, and 
the church make significant and 
lasting memorials. 


4. In order to keep the funeral 
as spirit-centered as possible, con- 
sider: (1) having the casket closed 
before the service begins or (2) 
having a private burial or crema- 
tion followed by a memorial serv- 
ice in the church. 

4. If there is a graveside serv- 
ice, consider keeping it as simple 
and private as possible, perhaps 
having only intimate friends and 
members of the family present. 


Another way by which com- 
mittees may educate the mem- 
bers of the church is to buy 
copies of this issue of SocIaL 
ActTIon at $15 per hundred and 
sell them at 25¢ each or give 
them away.—FERN BAaBcocK 
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social action calendar 


JUNE 22-26 West Coast Christian Social Action Institute, 
White Memorial Retreat Center, Mill Valley, 
Calif. Galen R. Weaver, Dean. 


JUNE 23-JULY 31 European and Middle East Travel and Study 
Seminar: France, Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
and England. The Rev. and Mrs. Herman F. 
Reissig, Leaders. Cost: $1,645. 


JUNE 30-JULY 11 Sixteenth Annual Race Relations Institute, 
sponsored by the Division of Higher Education 
and the American Missionary Association, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Herman H. 
Long, Director. 

JULY 13-17 Midwest Christian Social Action Institute, 
Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wisc. Chester 
L. Marcus, Dean. 


JULY 20-24 Central Christian Social Action Institute, Con- 
gregational Center, Lisle, N. Y. Ray Gibbons, 
Dean. 

JULY 27-31 Eastern Christian Social Action Institute, Con- 


gregational Center, Framingham, Mass. Myron 
W. Fowell, Dean. 

AUGUST 6-25 Mexican Seminar. The Rev. and Mrs. F. Nelsen 
Schlegel, Leaders. Cost from Mexico City, $295. 


Participation in these institutes and seminars will be very help- 
ful to ministers, church officers, and other persons responsible 
for social action in the life of the church. A few small scholar- 
ships are available for the institutes. 


For information write the Council for Christian Social Action. 


